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smokiness, because often we have in towns calm weathei with very tolerably clear air, fresh and pleasant. He though the explanation of the phenomena in question was afforded )y a theory which he had submitted to the Natural Histor; and Philosophical Society in February 1868. The view he then 'ave, and which he thinks -meets with confirmation from the atmosj teric phenomena of Saturday and Sunday last, was to the effect that the usual or general cause of excessively smoky fogs is the a ival in the sky over a town of a vast influx of warm air, much we mer than the air lying calmly on the ground and immediately >ver the houses. The mingling of the two masses of air at diffi 'ent temperatures must tend, according to well-known laws, to prc uce cloud or mist at their junction, especially if both, although i 3ar, be nearly saturated with moisture in the gaseous state. Ij the substratum of cold air be of considerable depth, the first indica 3ns of the arrival of the warm air may be a clouding of the sky, md a rise of temperature at the ground due to radiation of 3at downwards from the newly arrived air, the warmth at the grc nd often in such cases showing itself by an incipient thaw if t 2re has been frost before. Then as time advances, the cold substra im may be gradually thinned away by the scouring off of its u] >er part by the current of warm air flowing above it, till the fo gy junction where the intermixture is proceeding extends dowr. to the houses and the ground. In this way there may be brou ht about a condition in which the lowest air will be the cold at, and in which there will be a gradual increase of temperature in ascending for a considerable height from the earth upwards. If now the newly arrived warm air maintains a brisk flow, th re certainly will be no smoky fog, because the smoke will be carr id away as quickly as it is evolved from the chimneys. But if, w h the distribution of temperature already supposed to have be n attained, a calm supervenes, we have a set of conditions presc it together which can scarcely fail to produce a smoky fog, becai e the coldest and heaviest air, being at bottom, must tend to stagm e there, all upward and downward currents, such as often at otl: r times occur, being then arrested. Thus in the stagnating lo'w r stratum the smoke emitted as usual from the chimneys mi fc accumulate excessively; and if the newly arrived warm air } moist enough to produce fog by its mixing with the cooler £ : below, as must often be the case, the accumulating smoke will )